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General Meeting—Tuesday 5 July at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: John Tunn 

Talk title: ‘Archaeology and Aboriginal Cultural Heritage Management in Victoria’ 

John will present an overview of the processes involved in archeological study, the areas where it is undertaken, and 
the types of significant sites in the region and their protection. 


John is an archaeologist based in the Geelong area who has built a significant body of experience as a public and 
consulting archaeologist managing Aboriginal heritage places since 1998. John has worked alongside many of 
Victoria’s Aboriginal Traditional Owner groups to coordinate a range of archaeological fieldwork projects that include 
survey and excavation and has routinely advised both public and private sector organisations in Aboriginal heritage 
management. As a government archaeologist he contributed to the development and implementation of the current 
Aboriginal Heritage Act 2006 and played a leading role in coordinating large scale multi-agency archaeological and 
heritage assessment projects following Victorian wildfire and flood events. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 2 August at 6.30 p.m. 

It will be members’ night accompanied by casserole tea. Please bring a savoury casserole or a sweet to 
share. Arrive 6.30 p.m. Meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Graham Possingham 

Talk title: ‘Nature in a Man-made Environment: How to Combine Business Travel with Nature Watching.’ 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Rebecca Kootstra, Belmont; Natalie Bromley, Newtown; 
Denise Kelly, Leopold; Hannah Aimer, Newtown 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http://www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


‘ The photo on the front cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of a 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Banded Stilt taken at Point Henry roadside ponds. June 
general meetings. 2016. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat The photo on the back cover, taken by remote camera set 
to other members and visitors. up by Trevor Pescott, is of a female Satin Bowerbird, 
Yaugher. June 2016. 





Out and about: Neuroptera—the netwings 


oes the name ‘lacewing’ conjure up gauzy, fairy-like 

wings? A pretty, gentle insect? You would be wrong. 
Until | saw Margaret Alcorn's photo of a Pied Lacewing at 
the You Yangs, | thought all lacewings had transparent 
wings. 'Neuroptera’' means 'nerve-winged', and lacewings 
are sometimes called 'netwings’. 


Lacewings all have membranous wings with complex 
venation, sometimes with hairs along the veins and 
fringing the perimeter. The main veins are forked along 
the wing tip. The wings vary in colour from transparent to 
green, brown and black and may be bi-coloured or have 
spots. The wings are usually held over the body ina 
tent-like posture. Dragonflies cannot fold their wings back 
over their bodies. The lacewing head is somewhat 
mantis-like with long antennae, and both wings are of 
equal length. Mantids have hardened 
forewings and only the hindwings are 
membranous. 


Lacewings are delicate, soft-bodied 
creatures, often brightly coloured. 
They fly slowly and feebly, cannot 
turn quickly and rest a lot. Most are 
night-flying, often attracted to lights, 
and may hide under leaves during the 
day. They range in size from tiny to 
large, with 5 to 150 mm wingspans. 


Most are ferocious carnivores, both 
as larvae and adults, although adults 
may be omnivorous and a few feed 
on honeydew or pollen. To stop 
cannibalism by newly hatched larvae, 
eggs are often laid singly on ‘stalks’. 
There is another advantage to this. 
David Attenborough explains it 
delightfully in Life in the Undergrowth: 
‘When a female lays, the first thing to 
emerge from her abdomen is a tiny 
silken blob which she dabs repeatedly 
on the twig on which she stands until it sticks. Then she 
lifts up her abdomen and as she does so a hair-thin stalk 
of silk is drawn out from her. Under the tension, the 
emerging silk solidifies into a rigid bristle that lengthens 
as she raises her abdomen still higher until finally an egg 
emerges on top of it. Its supporting silken stalk is so thin 
that insect predators such as ants may run along the twig 
within millimetres of the eggs without realising that a 
tasty and nutritious meal could have been collected from 
above their heads.’ 


Pescott). 


After three, rarely four or five, moults, the larvae spin a 
simple silken cocoon in which they undergo a complete 
metamorphosis. On average, neuropterans have several 
generations per year, but some alpine species take two 
years for a single generation. 


There are 5000 species worldwide in 19 families. 
Australia has 600 species in 14 families, with a high level 
of endemism. Over 90 per cent of genera and species 
are unique to Australia. They live in most habitats. Many 
species are found in dry sandy areas. 





Photo: Margaret Alcorn 


Valda Dedman 


Mantispidae Mantis Flies 

This is the easiest family to recognise, since they are the 
only ones with raptorial forelegs like praying mantids. 
They catch their prey with their spiny front legs. The last 
two pairs of legs are long for fast prey attack. Wingspan 
varies from 10 to 55 mm in the 45 Australian species. 
Some larvae are parasitic on the eggs sacs of spiders or 
social wasps, some of which they mimic. Some parasitic 
larvae actually ride on a female spider's back until she 
constructs her egg sac! 


Myrmeleontidae Antlions 

These are known more for the habits of the larvae than 
the adults. The family has 250 Australian species with 
wingspans from 20 to 150 mm. The wings are elongate 
and often speckled. They have short antennae that 
gradually thicken towards the end. They are found all 
over Australia, but more often in drier 
areas. It is the ‘true’ antlion that builds 
a conical pit trap and lies in wait, 
hidden below the surface with only its 
sickle-like jaws, in a wide-open 
position, protruding. The pit is made 
by the larva crawling backwards in 
circles, at the same time flipping out 
sand grains with its long jaws. As it 
moves round and round, the pit 
gradually gets deeper and deeper. 
Eventually the crater reaches 2 to 4 
centimetres across and almost as 
deep, with very steep walls. The slope 
of the funnel is adjusted to the critical 
angle of repose for sand, so that the 
sides readily give way under the feet 
of a would-be escapee such as an 
ant. The predator helps the 

capture by flicking extra sand grains 
over its victim. 


Pied Lacewing, You Yangs (ID by Trevor 


The larva is indeed formidable; it has a 
pair of enormous curved jaws with 
several sharp, hollow projections. It injects venom to 
immobilise its victim and enzymes to digest its soft parts. 
The body has forward-pointing bristles which help the 
larva to anchor itself and exert greater traction, enabling 
it to subdue prey considerably larger than itself. Antlion 
larvae have no anus. The metabolic waste is stored; 
some is used to spin the silk for the cocoon and the rest 
is eventually voided when metamorphosis is complete. 


About 40 per cent of Australian lacewings are 
Myrmeleontidae. Not all dig pits; some are burrowing or 
free-living on vegetation or on the ground. 


Chrysopidae Green Lacewings 

The ‘golden eye' lacewings usually have green bodies 
with metallic-coloured eyes, clear wings and long thin 
antennae. There are 55 species in Australia with 
wingspans from 20 to 65 mm. The elongate larvae roam 
over vegetation, hunting soft-bodied insects. Some 
camouflage themselves with debris and discarded prey 
which they attach to long hairs on their bodies. Mallarda 
signatus is attracted to lights and comes to windows at 
night. Commercial insectaries may rear this species for 
use against pests such as aphids. 
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Hemerobiidae Brown Lacewings 

These are generally brown and non-green hues and do 
not have metallic-coloured eyes. They are smaller than 
Green Lacewings, 10 to 25 mm, with a fine and subtle 
layer of hair. The two occupy separate habits, browns 
preferring low-growing plants such as grasslands and 
vegetable crops, while green prefer grapevines and trees. 
Their larvae do not camouflage themselves and are 
sometimes called ‘insect crocodiles' because of their long 
hollow jaws and long sinuous bodies. The eggs of brown 
lacewings are pearl-coloured and are typically laid flat on 
leaves. Brown lacewings appear in large numbers in 
spring, following populations of aphids. There are 35 
species in Australia. Micromus tasmaniae is widespread 
and has been introduced into New Zealand. 


Osmylidae Osmylid Lacewings 

These have orange heads, black eyes and patterned 
wings of brown, grey, or, as the Pied Lacewing Porismus 
strigatus found at the You Yangs, black and white, with 
long black antennae. Unusually for lacewings, they have 
three ocelli (little eyes) in addition to the main two on 
either side of the head. Wingspan is from 25 to 65 mm. 
The adults are short-lived and are not seen feeding. They 
engage in antennal stroking before mating. The larvae 
live under bark. Many species are associated with water, 
with some larvae being aquatic predators. 


Ascalaphidae Owlflies 

The Owlflies are a bit of an anomaly among the 
lacewings. When Owlflies sit on a branch, their bodies are 
extended above it while their wings hang down. They are 
diurnal, the adults hunting insects in flight. They are the 
strongest flyers of all the lacewings. They have very long 
antennae with a large often bi-coloured club at the tip and 
wingspans from 30 to100 mm. The flattened larvae have 
very large jaws with more than one tooth on the inner 
margin. They have finger-like projections on both thorax 
and abdomen. They lie in wait for prey on the ground or 
among low vegetation. There are 40 Australian species. 
The eggs are not stalked, but laid closely together in a 
row on a grass stem. The adults of many species give off 
a nasty smell when handled. 


Nemopteridae Thread-wings 

These are really antlions whose hindwings are very long 
and thin, sometimes curled and ribbon-like. Most of the 
ten Australian species live in the dry interior and in 
Western Australia. Their larvae are predatory, living in dry 
dusty overhangs. Austrocroce mira is an extraordinary 
lacewing. Its body is 9 mm long, its gauzy forewings 12.5 
mm long and its narrow hindwings 40 mm long. 


Ithonidae Moth Lacewings 

The wings of Moth Lacewings are hairy along the veins 
and margins. The insects are large (50 to 65 mm 
wingspan), mainly brown and grey, and appear very 
moth-like. Adults of some species swarm and come to 
lights, but you can easily distinguish them from moths 
because they do not have curled proboscis mouthparts. 
Larvae are grub-like with short legs and jaws, and burrow 
in search of other insect larvae and plant matter. Their life 
cycle may take two years. There are 14 species in a 
mainly Australian family. Most are restricted to eastern 
Australia. 


Coniopterygidae Dustywings 

These are small, with a wingspan of less than 15 mm. 
The wings have powdery white scales. They live on trees 
and shrubs and resemble bugs, but do not have the 
sucking 'beak' of true bugs .The larval stage is short, but 
almost nothing is known of the biology of these lacewings. 
There are 50 Australian species, found all over the 
continent, but with most in the southeast. 


Psychopsidae Silky Lacewings 

Both pairs of wings are very broad with a silky sheen, 
often with metallic patterns that make them look moth- or 
butterfly-like. The wingspan ranges from 25 to 65 mm. 
They are elusive but very distinctive insects. All but two of 
the 13 Australian species are restricted to the warmer 
parts of the east coast and all but a few are uncommon. 


Nymphidae Split-footed Lacewings 

The Nymphidae are endemic to Australia. There are 23 
large species (wingspan 35 to 90 mm), with two body 
types. Some, like Myriodactylus, look like Green 
Lacewings but have broad and slightly hairy wings and 
moniliform antennae. Others have narrow wings and look 
like antlions but have longer antennae that are thicker at 
the ends. The Blue-eyed or Orange Lacewing Nymphes 
myrmeleonides, found around Brisbane, lays its eggs in a 
U-shape on a fence or tree trunk. The larvae are litter 
dwellers and cover themselves with debris. 


References: 

Attenborough, D. (2005). Life in the Undergrowth, BBC 
Books, London. 

australianmuseum.net.au/lacewings-and-antlions-order- 
neuroptera 

Farrow, R. (2016). Insects of South-eastern Australia, an 
ecological and behavioural guide, CSIRO, Clayton 
South, Vic. 

Zborowski, P. and Storey, R. (2010). A Field Guide to 
Insects of Australia, 3rd edn, Reed New Holland, 
Chatswood, NSW. 

www.brisbaneinsects.com/brisbane_lacewings 


State Wide Integrated Flora & Fora Teams (SWIFFT) video conference 
Thursday 28 July 2016 
9.45 a.m.—12.00 p.m. 
Theme: Threatened Species Population Enhancement / Supplementation 


More details about speakers and topics may be found at: 
http:/www.swifft.net.au/cb_pages/new_agenda_items.php 


RSVP your attendance to lan Smith 0407 803 115 


Venue: DELWP State Offices, Level 4, Little Malop St (opposite Geelong Regional Library), Geelong. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Bells Beach—Steps Lookout 
23 June 2016 
Leader: Peter McWaters 


h, the vagaries of winter weather. For the June 

mid-week bird group excursion, the weather bureau 
promised wind, more wind, then very windy with rain from 
early afternoon. Would anyone turn up? 


Thankfully, 12 hardy souls braved the gale force winds 
and intermittently sunny conditions for our walk from Bells 
Beach to Steps Lookout (Jan Juc) and return. At least the 
low winter sun and exceptionally clear conditions threw 
everything into stark relief. And the track was somewhat 
protected from the worst of the wind. But would the birds 
show themselves? Well, yes and no. 


Through the low coastal heath most birds kept under 
cover. Not so much perching as darting from one spot to 
the next. An Echidna, digging near Steps Lookout and no 
more than 25 metres from the ocean, was an interesting 
find. 


But out to sea the winds were proving a boon for Shy and 
Black-browed Albatross, Gannets and even a few 


Bird list (24 species) 


Australian Shelduck 
Black-browed Albatross 
Shy Albatross 


Fluttering Shearwater 
Australasian Gannet 
White-faced Heron 

Grey Goshawk (white morph) 


Eastern Spinebill 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 


Grey Fantail 
Silvereye 


European Goldfinch 


Galah 
Rainbow Lorikeet 


Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Yellow Thornbill 





Peter McWaters 


Fluttering Shearwater. From Steps Lookout and under 
such clear conditions, many of the Albatross were visible 
by eye, wheeling and gliding and easily identifiable 
through binoculars. A lovely sight. 


Then a short trip back to the host’s property for a warming 
morning tea (definitely indoors) before braving the 
ever-increasing, almost raging winds for a ‘stroll’ over the 
property. Very few birds unfortunately, with most birds 
seen while we were indoors having morning tea or lunch, 
looking out at the relatively wind-protected garden. A 
quick glimpse of the seasonal and semi-resident Grey 
Goshawk (white morph) was the best find. 


We saw just 24 bird species, across all locations, by my 
count. But an enjoyable outing nonetheless in what was 
new territory for some of the group. And we avoided the 
rain. 





Margaret Alcorn (left) channels her inner albatross while the birding 
group watch Shy Albatross, in crystal clear conditions, from Steps 
Lookout, Jan Juc. Photo: Viv McWaters 





Sharna holds a Large Striped Skink (Robust Ctenotus) which she caught in the You Yangs during the June Boneseeding working bee. 
Photos: Trevor Pescott 
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GFNC excursion: Lakes and forests southwest of Geelong 
19 June 2016 


Lake Modewarre 

Our small, but enthusiastic group approached Lake 
Modewarre via the Batson’s Rd entrance. As we drove 
along Batsons Rd, two Brown Falcons left their perch in 
an old dead tree, to the delight of a Grey Butcherbird that 
was harassing them. As we crested the muddy hill above 
the lake, we had expansive views. As expected, the lake 
remained dry despite some recent rains, but this didn’t 
deter a group of Blue-winged Parrots that perched on a 
fence near the saltmarsh, giving us good views through 
the telescope plus some photos. 





Brown Falcon, Lake Modewarre. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Lake Modewarre is the eastern-most of the Western 
District lakes, lying within the Corangamite basin. The 
features of this region were formed from past volcanic 
activity. The zone consists of a plain with many volcanic 
features scattered across the landscape. It has over 
1500 wetlands and lakes ranging from very small, 
shallow ephemeral systems to large, deep, permanent 
lakes. Most lakes are associated with volcanic features 
such as craters or depressions between larva flows. The 
Corangamite Basin is internally draining (no outlet rivers) 
and it consists of a number of sub-basins that drain to 
separate terminal lakes or lake groups. 


When filled, Lake Modewarre is a saline lake about 2.6 
km long by 1.6 km wide and over 5 m deep. The western 
side is flanked by higher cliffs while the eastern section is 
bordered by a natural levee known as a lunette. Lunettes 
are formed from wind-blown debris from the lake bed 
accumulating during dry periods. Like many other 
Western District lakes, Lake Modewarre has suffered 
from increased periods of low rainfall due to climate 
change. This has increased salinity levels and dry 
periods. 


Lake Wurdi Boluc 

This lake forms a major water storage for Geelong’s 
water supply. It was created from a low-lying swampy 
area, using substantial walls to boost the storage 
capacity. At the carpark, we were fascinated by the very 
large brown bolete-type fungi Phlebopus marginatus 
growing beneath some trees. This species can grow to 
weigh more than 25 kg. 
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Barry Lingham 


The planted trees and shrubs had attracted a range of 
birds such as Grey Shrike-thrush, Golden Whistlers and 





- =. s i 7 ' : i v ` s r- rs 
Phlebopus marginatus Giant Bolete, Lake Wurdi Boluc. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 


Superb Fairy-wrens. A short climb up the wall gave views 
across the lake. Substantial numbers of water fowl were 
noted, with a significant sighting of Blue-billed Ducks. 
These ducks had gathered in scattered groups of over 
100 birds, with more than 450 noted. There were also 
large numbers of Coots, Great Crested Grebes and Black 
Swans. 


Wensleydale—Gum Flats Rd 

A few short stops in the Messmate/Peppermint forest 
near Wensleydale were marred by the poor behaviour of 
some people using the forest. A group of trailbikes (no 
registration plates) thrashed down a steep track and we 
could see where other motor bikes had followed walking 
tracks. A cable fence had been cut to allow access to 
restricted zones. A little further on, people had camped 
overnight with horses, leaving their fire burning and piles 
of partly eaten hay (full of exotic seeds) at the site. It is 
disappointing to see how some people that enjoy the 
bush can treat it so poorly. 


On the bright side, we saw a lovely male Scarlet Robin, 
beautiful scarlet coloured Common Heath and some 
fantastic fungi. 








Bottom: Cortinarius archeri Emperor Webcap, near Wensleydale. 
Photos: Barry Lingham 


Gum Flats—Anglesea River (old rifle range) 


It was good to return to this site that has been regularly 
visited by the GFNC since the 1960s. The habitat is 
varied, with the open grassy area of the old rifle range, 
some open woodland dominated by wattles, Manna Gums 
and Swamp Gums and some Messmate forest with a 
heathy understorey. Again, an astonishing array of fungi 
was present. This has been the best fungi year for 
decades, with a wide variety of colours, shapes and sizes. 
As we moved into the forested area, we started to note 
orchid leaves and a few early flowering greenhoods. There 
were Nodding Greenhoods Pterostylis nutans, Trim 
Greenhoods P. concinna and a few Dwarf Greenhoods P. 
nana just starting to come into flower. In some sections of 
the forested area, thousands of leaves were present, 
indicating a prolific number of greenhood flowers being 
produced in the coming weeks. Other orchid leaves (no 





Unidentified fungi. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 







flowers) included Mosquito orchid Cyrtostylis pusillus, 
Autumn Bird Orchid Chiloglottis reflexa and Red Beaks 
Lyperanthus nigricans. 


A walk along Harrison Track showed that this area should 
be very good for orchids over the next few months. There 
were more beautiful and strange fungi and a few bathing 

Brown Thornbills to entertain us. 


pu 


Brown Thornbills, Harrison Tk, Anglesea. Photo: Barry Lingham 
Overall, our trip revealed some interesting plants and fungi 
and 60 bird species—fairly impressive for an overcast 
mid-winter’s day. 





Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhoods, Gum Flats. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Excursion bird list 


Lake Modewarre Lake Wurdiboluc & surrounds Moriac railway station area 


Australian Shelduck | Musk Duck Masked Lapwing Whistling Kite Silvereye 
Crimson Rosella Black Swan Silver Gull Galah Common Blackbird 
Blue-winged Parrot | Australian Shelduck Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | Eastern Rosella Common Starling 
Superb Fairy-wren | Blue-billed Duck Crimson Rosella Red-rumped Parrot Common Myna 
Grey Shrike-thrush | Hoary-headed Grebe Superb Fairy-wren Yellow-rumped Thornbill House Sparrow 
Little Raven Great Crested Grebe White-browed Scrubwren | Striated Pardalote 
Australasian Pipit Little Pied Cormorant White-plumed Honeyeater | White-plumed Honeyeater 

Great Cormorant Red Wattlebird Red Wattlebird 


Australian Pelican New Holland Honeyeater | New Holland Honeyeater 
White-necked Heron Golden Whistler Grey Shrike-thrush 

Great Egret Grey Shrike-thrush Australian Magpie 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill Australian Magpie Pied Currawong 
Whistling Kite Grey Currawong Willie Wagtail 

Eurasian Coot House Sparrow Little Raven 





A rarely sighted Salvins Albatross, seen by a few Field Nats members on a Port Fairy pelagic trip in June. Photos: Geoff Gates 


Winter Orchids 





Chiloglottis reflexa Autumn Bird Orchid, off Boundary Pterostylis concinna Trim Greenhood, Aqueduct Track, 
Rd Yaugher. June 2016. Photo: Helen Schofield Brisbane Ranges. June 2016. Photo: Helen Schofield 
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Help us plant 3,000 
trees for a better, 
greener future. 


When: Friday 15 July 2016, 9:30 a.m. — 4.00 p.m. 
Where: Western Water Treatment Plant Surbiton Park, Butler’s Rd, Mt. Cottrell (Melway Page 221 C4). 
Bring: Warm clothes, hat, gloves and sturdy footwear. To minimize waste, please bring your own water 
bottle, cup, plate and cutlery for lunch. Lunch & afternoon tea will be supplied. 


For further details: Download Information Pack at www.growwest.com.au 


Register online at www.growwest.com.au 
Closes 11th July 2016 


Winter Whale Sightings 


It’s the winter whale migration season and 
Humpbacks and Southern Right whales are starting to 
appear along our local coastline once again. 


Did you know that you can receive email alerts for whale 
sightings by subscribing to the 
‘Visit Great Ocean Road Whale Sightings’ alert list? 


You can also report your own whale sightings. 


Go to: 


http://www.visitgreatoceanroad.org.au/gor-default/ 
whale-sightings 


Membership renewals 


This is a final reminder to those of you who have not renewed your subscriptions so please do so as soon as 
possible. Please also remember to send your renewal form in if you have paid by direct credit (we have a few forms 
still outstanding) and to sign your form, as this is a requirement under our Rules. 


Members who have not paid by 31 July will be removed from our Geelong Naturalist mailing list, so please 
don’t delay any longer. 


Renewal forms will be available at meetings or can be downloaded from the website and mailed or filled in 
electronically and emailed to info@gfnc.org.au. 





Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 
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Yaugher fauna survey 


10-13 June 2016 
All trapping undertaken in accordance with our WSIAEC approval 23.15 and DELWP permit 10007876 


Location 

Yaugher is about two kilometres north of Forrest in the 
Otway Ranges. It was the last stopping point of the Tiger 
railway before it crossed the often-inundated West Barwon 
flood plain. The Forrest Recreation Reserve and Pony 
Club grounds are at Yaugher, on the north side of 
Yaugher Road. On the south side is Bald Hill, part of the 
Otway Forest Park; it belies its name by being covered 
with excellent vegetation. 


Boundary Road runs west from the Forrest-Barwon Downs 
Road at Yaugher, eventually connecting with the Forrest- 
Colac Road. It provides access to Cemetery Road, the 
mountain-bike car-park, and Caspers Access which leads 
south to private land on the Barwon River flats. 


Site 1. Over several years, fauna surveys have been 
undertaken in the area west of Caspers Access and south 
of Boundary Road, and it was here that a sound 
population of Long-nosed Potoroos, Agile Antechinus, 
Bush Rats and Rufous Bristlebirds was known to exist. 
However the area was ‘fuel-reduction’ burnt in the spring 
of 2014 with the consequent loss of these fauna. 


Site 2. The bushland north of Boundary Road opposite 
Caspers Access was burnt in autumn 2011, and 
subsequent surveys there have shown small populations 
of mammal fauna survived, perhaps because the ‘burn’ 
was patchy due to wet places within the area. 


Site 3. The area south of Boundary Road and east of 
Caspers Access has not been burnt in recent times, but 
surveys there have failed to find any small mammals. The 
ground-cover vegetation is more open, lacking the 
extensive Tea-tree and grasstree cover in the other sites. 


All three sections are part of the Otway Forest Park. 


The ‘campout’ was based at a house at 2210 Forrest- 
Barwon Downs Road, Yaugher. It is directly west of the 


Trap site at Yaugher. 
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Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Trevor Pescott 


Weather 
Cold, with some light rain on occasions. 


Elliott traps 

We set single, meandering lines of 17 small Elliott traps in 
each of the three sites for three nights. The traps were 
baited with the peanut butter, oatmeal and golden syrup 
mix, Dacron bedding was placed in each trap, and they 
were in water-proof covers. 


Results 
11/06/16 
Nil caught 


12/06/16 

Site 2, trap 15 

Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis, male wt. 22 g 
13/06/16 

Site 2, trap 14 

Agile Antechinus, male wt. 22 g (possible retrap) 
Site 3, trap 4 

Agile Antechinus, male wt. 27 g 


Spotlighting 

Some spotlighting was carried out on Saturday 11/06/16, 
mainly along Yaugher Road, and the following species 
were seen: 


e Common Brushtail Possum—one seen in a tree beside 
Yaugher Road opposite the Recreation Reserve. 


e Common Ringtail Possum—several seen in the general 
Yaugher area. 


e Koala—four seen in 30 minutes along Kaanglang 
Road. 


Cameras 
Camera 1: near the house (2210 Forrest-Barwon Downs 
Road) from 13/06/16 to 25/06/16. 





Walking track to Kaang Quarry. 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


This camera was set on 24hr and recorded over 200 
images, most of which were Satin Bowerbird (See back 
page), Grey Shrike-thrush, Superb Fairy-wren and 


One Highland Forest-skink and one Southern Water 
Skink were also found under rocks. The water skink had 
several ‘lumps’ under the skin on the head and along the 


White-browed Scrubwren, but there were also several of 
a Long-nosed Potoroo (see p. 11) and Black Wallaby. 


body, possibly subcutaneous parasites. 


One Koala was seen high in a Messmate above the 
junction of the quarry track and Kaanglang Road during 
the afternoon. 


Camera 2: in Site 1 from 19/06/16 to 25/06/16. 


Set night only, and recorded Black Wallaby and 


(probably) Bush Rat—the images were small and dull. Large numbers of a blue-bodied snail Oxychilus sp. were 


also present. 


Thanks 
Thanks to DELWP for permission to trap in the Otway 
Forest Park. 


A huge thank you to Helen and Lance for helping set out 
and check the Elliotts; to Tracey, Guy, Lila and Chrissy 
for checking the traps; to Chrissy, Guy and Helen for the 
bird list; to ‘night-walkers’ for the nocturnal observations; 
and Shona for helping set the cameras. 


Camera 3: in site 2 from 19/06/16 to 25/06/16. 
Set night only, recorded only Black Wallaby. 


Aldi 1: focused on a ‘honey-pot’ set in a tree in site 1 
from 19/06/16 to 25/06/16. No images taken. 


Kaang Quarry 

This disused quarry which is on the north side of 
Kaanglang Road east (up-stream) of Lake Elizabeth was 
visited on Saturday afternoon 12/06/16. Large numbers of 
Common Froglets were in the shallow water and under 
the rocks lying on the quarry floor. 


As our latest weekend ‘campout’, this has been a great 
SUCCESS. 


Agile Antechinus A. agilis 
Koala Phascolarctus cinereus 


Two males caught. 

One seen in a tree above Kaanglang Road at the quarry-track 
entrance. Four were seen in 30 minutes along Kaanglang Road at 
night. 

One beside Yaugher Road, opposite the recreation reserve, at night. 
Several seen along Yaugher Road at night. 

One photographed near the house at night. 

Two in the paddock at Yaugher and others near the trap sites. 
Several noted and photographed on three cameras. 

One rat, probably this species, photographed at site 2. 

Fresh scratching noted around the house, but none seen. 


Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecula 
Common Ringtail Possum Pseudocheirus peregrinus 
Long-nosed Potoroo Potorous tridactylus 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby Wallabia bicolor 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 

European Rabbit Oryctolagus cuniculus 


Common Froglet Crinia signifera One under a tile in site 1, many at the Kaang Quarry. They 
were also heard calling as several sites including at the house, 


and especially along the rail trail, at night. 


Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingii Heard calling on 10/06/16 as light rain was falling and several 


were calling from along the rail trail at night. 
One at Kaang Quarry. 
One at Kaang Quarry. 


Highlands Forest-skink Anepischetosia maccoyi 


Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum ssp. tympanum 





Common Froglet, Yaugher. Agile Antechinus, Yaugher. Photo: Guy Dutson 
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old Lila is absorbed in something more interesting at Kaang Quarry. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Bird’s nest 
constructed with 
moss, near Kaang 
Quarry 

Photo: 

Chrissy Freestone 





Yaugher area including Cemetery Rd 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 


Brown Thornbill 

Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 


Australian Shelduck 
Bronzewing sp. 

Tawny Frogmouth 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


*Raven sp. For the most part of the year the ravens seen in the 
forest around Yaugher are thought to be Forest Ravens; their 
calls and the general behaviour of living in forested areas in 
pairs, makes me believe they are that species. But in summer, 
and until the autumn rains arrive, we have large flocks of Little 
Ravens that work over the paddocks presumably feeding on 





2 A 
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Photo: Helen Schofield 


Common Froglet, Kaang Quarry. 
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For details of the 
next fauna surveys 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 














Trap site area 


map at Yaugher. . 


Cemetery Road 


D River 314 


A, 


A 
A 


Bald Hili 


see p. 16. 


Kaang Quarry 


Bronzewing sp. 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Crescent Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Raven sp.* 

Scarlet Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Common Blackbird 


Cockchafer grubs, small grasshoppers and other creatures of 
the open, dry grassy paddocks. Some of the Little Ravens stay 
around, with pairs in the farmland where they probably nest in 
the old remnant trees. So at Yaugher which is on the boundary 
between forest and farm, we get both species. 





Highlands Forest-skink, Kaang Quarry. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 





A Koala snoozes in a tree on Kaanglang Road. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 





Helen, Lance and Trevor look more closely at frogs at Kaang Quarry. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Fauna report 


ou may have seen the report in The Geelong 

Advertiser on 22 June describing the presence of 
dolphins feeding on ‘bait fish’ offshore from Ocean Grove. 
The angler Adam Stan ‘dropped his GoPro camera into 
the water and was astounded by what he captured. At 
least a dozen dolphins darted through the water and 
worked as a group to hunt their prey, which formed a 
massive swirling ball in defence.’ 


What species the ‘bait fish’ were was not recorded. 


Coincidentally, about the same time that this happened, 
Maarten Hulzebosch counted 1120 Little Black 
Cormorants at the Shell Pier. There must be a large 
number of small fish in Corio Bay, and Port Phillip in 
general, as well as offshore. 


The photograph printed in the paper report, taken by 
Adam Stan, shows clearly one of the dolphins leaping out 
of the water. The body pattern—with a bright yellow streak 
from behind the eye along the side of the body—identifies 
it as a Short-beaked Common Dolphin Delphinus delphis, 
a species that sometimes occurs in large herds of 
hundreds of individuals. 


They are mainly an open ocean species as is the Offshore 
Bottlenose Dolphin, although the latter species may occur 
in Port Phillip. The bay is the habitat of a third species, 
known as the Burrunan Dolphin Tursiops australis, slightly 
smaller than the Offshore Bottlenose and only recently 
named. 





Metallic Skink, Barwon Heads. June 2016. Photo: Guy Dutson 


Trevor Pescott 


At this time of the year we usually have a smattering of 
whale sightings, so anyone visiting the ocean beaches, 
please keep a look out for them. The two most commonly 
seen are the Southern Right and the Humpback. They can 
be identified by the nature of their ‘blows’—in the 
Southern Right it is V-shaped (the left ‘plume’ taller than 
the right) while the Humpback blow is single and ‘bushy’. 


Another interesting report is in Field Nats News for July. 
The FNCV Fauna Group spent Easter in a camp at Parker 
River near Cape Otway. They used 320 Elliott traps as 
well as 20 cage traps, 19 cameras, and 3 harp traps; their 
catch consisted of Bush Rats, Swamp Rats, Agile 
Antechinus and Chocolate Wattled Bats. The cameras 
were left in place for three weeks and ‘one highlight was 
the occurrence of rare Long-nosed Potoroos at a few 
sites, mostly old heathlands.’ 


The paucity of species diversity has to be of concern; only 
four terrestrial species is a sad result—no bandicoots, 
Dusky or Swamp Antechinus, White-footed Dunnart, much 
less the rarer rodents—and only one bat species does not 
look well for the Otway fauna. 

Reference: 

Menkhorst, P. & Knight, F. (2010) A Field Guide to the 
Mammals of Australia, 3rd ed. Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 





Long-nosed Potoroo, Yaugher. Captured on remote camera set 
up by Trevor Pescott. June 2016. 
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Mammals 
Short-beaked Echidna 


Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


Red Fox 


Short-beaked Common 
Dolphin 


Spotted Grass Frog 
Brown Tree Frog 


Common Froglet 


Metallic Skink 
Little Whip Snake 


Observers: 


01/06/16 


25/06/16 


03/06/16 
06/06/16 


06/06/16 


13/06/16 
27/05/16 


06/06/16 
30/05/16 


20/06/16 


26/06/16 


01/06/16 
31/05/16 


03/06/16 
06/06/16 
06/06/16 


07/06/16 


09/06/16 
29/05/16 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, crossed Casuarina Track just west of 
Banksia Track in an apparent courtship procession, 1.15 p.m. on a warm, 
sunny afternoon. 


Seen digging for ants on track of Surf Coast Walk between Bells Beach 
and Port Addis. 


Newtown 

Newtown, observed separately about 200 m apart. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, spotlit at night. HS, LB, BL, GD 
Moolap, crossed Moolap Station Road near the Bellarine Highway. 


Newtown, hopping along the Barwon River bank near the end of Ardlui 
Drive at 7.20 a.m. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, at dusk and after dark. HS, LB, BL, GD 


Barwon River estuary, in mangroves opposite the Ocean Grove 
boat-ramp, in bright daylight. 

Newtown, ran across Shannon Avenue near Princes Bridge from Balyang 
Sanctuary towards the river. 


Off Bells Beach—a small pod a few hundred metres offshore, circling and 
breaching, possibly feeding. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under tiles near East Track. 

Jarvis Oval, Waurn Ponds, calling from a water channel near the club 
rooms, 5.30 p.m. 

Newtown, calling from beside the Barwon River bank. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, calling at night. HS, LB, BL, GD 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, many calling at night; 2 found in a puddle 
on Casuarina Track. HS, LB, BL, GD 

Jarvis Oval, Waurn Ponds, calling from a water channel near the club 
rooms at 5.30 p.m. 

Barwon Heads, under a concrete slab 2 m from seawall. 

Buckley Falls Park, Wandana, found under a piece of carpet. 





BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GD, Guy Dutson; HS, Helen Schofield; LB, Lance Breguet; SQu, Stuart 
Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Courting Short-beaked Echidnas, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. June 2016. Photos: Trevor Pescott 


he only butterfly you are likely to see this month will be 

the Cabbage White. David Tytherleigh saw 20-30 at Pt 
Henry wetland flying around yellow flowering plants, 
probably those weedy brassicas, relatives of cabbages, 
that the caterpillars like so much. The adults are often 
attracted to purple flowering plants such as lavender. Even 


Greenish Grass-dart 
Cabbage White 


Meadow Argus 





Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


that butterfly hotspot will not have anything else until 
August, when maybe a Painted Lady will turn up. Or could 
we be in for a surprise? 


Observers 
DTy, David Tytherleigh; JPo, Jenny Possingham 


27/05/16 
13/06/16 
27/05/16 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 1 
Pt Henry wetlands 20-30 flying around yellow flowering plants. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens 1 
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Fungi fever 
Chrissy Freestone 


s Barry noted in his excursion report, winter fungi seem to colours. Interestingly, fungi have complex sex lives and many 
be particularly abundant this year. When winter birds are different ‘genders’. 
elusive during one’s forest wanderings one can often look 
towards the ground with some confidence that something 
interesting will catch the eye. Fungi come in such a range of 
unusual shapes and sizes not to mention their beautiful 


Here are just a handful recently seen by members in the 
Otways, as well as a beautiful bioluminescent specimen that has 
wowed lucky observers more locally in the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve. 








+ 
ra Ed 


Cortinarius austrovenetus Green Skinhead (masculine). Yaugher. Clavicorona piperata Coral fungi (feminine), Yaugher. 
Photo: Lance Breguet Photo: Chrissy Freestone 





Unidentified fungi, Kaang Quarry. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


j Ko Bg , — T -i 
Heterotextus miltinus Jelly Bell (masculine), Yaugher Trametes versicolor (Brown variety) Rainbow Fungus 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone (feminine). Yaugher. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Omphalotus nidiformis Ghost fungus (masculine), 
Yaugher. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 








Ghost fungus by night, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Photo: Trevor Pescott Amanita muscaria Fly Agaric (feminine), 
Beech Forest, Otways. June 2016. (Already 
disturbed when found.) Photo: Hannah Aimer 





Coltricia cinnamomea Fairy St 
(masculine), Yaugher. Photo: Lance Breguet Kaang Quarry, near Forrest. (feminine) near Kaang Quarry. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone Photo: Helen Schofield 


References 
Mycobank www.mycobank.org 
Angair Inc. Fungi of the Surf Coast Shire [brochure] 
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May-June Bird Observations—some highlights 


he southerly Antarctic blasts have battered our 

shores recently and the winter solstice has come and 
gone. We need no reminding that it is truly winter. Some 
useful rain and forecast snow on the local hills are further 
reminders that we have left autumn behind. 


As always, each season has its birding highlights and 
mid-winter is no different. While the east coast of 
Australia was swamped with unseasonal rainfall in recent 
weeks, the birders were out looking for stray birds beyond 
their usual range. While not confirmed in our actual 
recording area, Greater Frigatebirds were seen within 
Port Phillip Bay and we had our own local highlights. A 
flock of over 1000 Crested Terns was phenomenal at 
Point Lonsdale as were three Wilsons Storm Petrels 
usually only seen out at sea off the Continental Shelf. Shy 
Albatross in good numbers have been recently seen 
from the southern headlands. 


Brolgas have continued to be seen in various 
locations from our western lakes to the more local sites in 
and around Geelong. Cattle Egrets are forming larger 
flocks in various locations wherever feeding cattle and 
grass are found. A large flock of Royal Spoonbills at the 
Moolap salt works was a great sight after recent rain 
allowed for some standing water in the roadside ponds. 
Australasian Grebes are at times difficult to find and 
so six on Thompson’s Creek was noteworthy. 


A small flock of Banded Lapwings has again been located 
in the farmland around Moriac and evidence of breeding 
will be carefully sought as the weeks go past. The 
post-breeding flocking of Hooded Plovers at Freshwater 
Lake is again thrilling local observers with much 
anticipation as to what the peak count will be this year. 
Over-wintering Double-banded Plovers are present on 
many of our beaches now. 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


More nocturnal birds have been recorded this month with 
Eastern Barn Owl and Southern Boobook. 
Spotlighting in winter has the distinct advantage of being 
able to be done much earlier in the evening! 


Unusual winter records of Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
and Fantailed Cuckoo were noteworthy, as were the 
scarce Brush Bronzewing and Crested Shrike-tits. 
Winter honeyeater records are good evidence of birds 
that have dispersed from their breeding areas into more 
distant locations and keep roadside birding interesting 
over winter. The holy grail of a glorious male Pink Robin 
was an Otways treat for the lucky observer at Sabine 
Falls. 


So whether it is a wetland or an ocean view point, a 
country roadside or a soggy Otways track, there is always 
plenty to see so head out and see what treasures are out 
there. Many thanks to the many people who contribute 
records to our regional data base which continues to build 
a vivid picture of what birds are doing and where. 


All the sightings mentioned here and many more may be 
found on the GFNC website bird observations page at: 


http://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations. 


With many thanks to all the observers who so willingly 
contributed their observations: 


John Barkla, Darren Bird, Jenny Carr, Guy Dutson, 
Deborah Evans, Glenn Fletcher, Tom Fletcher, Chrissy 
Freestone, Geoff Gates, Angus Hartshorn, Dean Hewish, 
Brett Howell, Grace Lewis, Barry Lingham, Bernie 
Lingham, Trevor Lumb, Gordon McCarthy, Peter 
McWaters, Craig Morley, John Newman, Grant Palmer, 
Hugo Phillips, Graham Possingham, Jenny Possingham, 
Stuart Quick, Paul Schillier, Irene Schillier, Graeme Tribe, 
David Tytherleigh, Richard Weatherly, Jenny Weatherley. 





Royal and Yellow-billed Spoonbills at Moolap Saltworks. 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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GFNC excursion 
Barwon Water Black Rock 
Sewerage Treatment Plant 


Wednesday 20 July 2016 


This may not be our warmest July excursion in recent years 
as we are going to the Barwon Water Treatment plant at 
Black Rock, and walking round the ponds after we’ve had the 
indoor tour can get a bit chilly. However, it’s a great 
opportunity to find out how sophisticated our sewerage 
treatment system now is. 


After the formal tour of the facility we'll head to 

Breamlea, where our local guides Julie Riley and Jennie 
Turner will take us to the Thompsons Creek estuary on the 
edge of the Breamlea Flora and Fauna Reserve. Lunch will 
be at the Breamlea Caravan Park where we will have the use 
of the environment centre. Bring your own lunch as usual, 
but you can buy drinks, coffee etc. at the general store next 
door. 


After lunch we'll walk through the dunes to Stingray Bay, 
where Newer Basalt flows from Mt Duneed outcrop on the 
shoreline. A short walk along this beach gives a wonderful 
view down to Torquay, including some excellent Hooded 
Plover territory, as well as a chance to see the beach 
protection work that’s been carried out. A short drive round to 
Point Impossible at the mouth of Thompsons Creek is an 
optional extra if people have time. 


Car pooling: There is only parking space for about four to 
five cars inside the facility, so if people could car pool in 
advance that would be appreciated. 


Meet: 9.15 a.m. sharp at the car park at the end of Black 
Rock Road to allow time in case we still need to car pool a bit 
more for our 9.30 a.m. start at the sewerage works. 
(Pedestrian traffic is not permitted into the facility.) 


Bring: Warm clothing, wet weather gear and 

closed-toed shoes (required for the facility); water, 
snacks (not permitted to be eaten in the facility), lunch and of 
course binoculars. 


Booking: As there is a limit of 25 people on the 
facility tour, | do need names in advance, so please let me 
know if you wish to come—phone: 5243 8687 or 0424 292 


447 or email: deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground 
to Lower Stony Creek 
Picnic Ground 
Brisbane Ranges National Park 


Thursday 28 July 2016 
Leader: Lynne Clarke 


Meet at 9.00 a.m. sharp. at the corner of the 
Geelong-Ballan Road and Switch Road. Allow about three 
quarters of an hour from Geelong. Continue through 
Anakie on the Ballan Road. You will find Switch Road on 
the right, just past Clarkes Road and the ‘100’ speed limit 
sign on the left. We will park on the left hand side of 
Switch Road. 


Some cars will proceed to the Stony Creek Picnic Ground 
with everyone's morning tea, while others will take all 
participants round to the Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground. We 
will walk up the gorge from here, noting its condition since 
the devastating fires of ten years ago. 


Switch Road is fairly steep and winding, but the gravel 
surface is excellent and suitable even for a small car. 
There are toilets at both picnic grounds. 


Expect some wildflowers along Switch Rd, Flame and 
Scarlet Robins on the approach to Anakie Gorge, and 
Wedge-tailed Eagles anywhere. 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters are reported to be resident at 
the Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 


Some may choose to take the short walk up to the now 
decommissioned Lower Stony Creek Reservoir after 
morning tea, and stay for lunch. There are many 
beautiful walks in the district and much geology to 
admire. 


Finish: about midday, or later if desired! 


Bring: water, snacks, morning tea, lunch if desired. 
Warm, possibly waterproof, clothing will be necessary, with 
sturdy footwear, binoculars, cameras, etc. 


Enquiries: Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 


Mailing roster 
July: Jan Venters 
August: Diana Primrose 


Next fauna surveys 


Point Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve, Portarlington 
7-10 July 2016 


Although we have not had a great deal of success there in the past, it is worth re-visiting as there has been 
considerable work done in weed removal. We may also be able to set a tile grid for an on-going herp study. 


We have been asked to conduct a frog-calling survey there too, so if the weather is suitable this can also be carried out. 


Thursday 7 July: 1.00 p.m.: Meet at the reserve entrance on Point Richards Road, Portarlington 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday: 8.00 a.m.: Meet as above. 


Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises 
11-14 August 2016 


This is part of an ongoing survey to try to determine the breeding cycle of the Dusky Antechinus and also to search for 
bandicoots and arboreal species such as Sugar Glider. We will use Elliott traps if the weather is not extremely cold, and we 
will put cameras in place for both the ground-dwelling animals and gliders. 


There are also some roofing iron sheets to explore for reptiles and frogs, and we may place a tile grid in another area. 


Provisional details are to meet at the main truck-parking area (directions in the next Naturalist) on Thursday at 1.00 p.m. and 


on the following mornings at 9.00 a.m. 
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Coming events 


JULY 2016 AUGUST 2016 
1-3 Winter wader count: John Newman General Meeting: Members’ Night and casserole tea 
General Meeting: John Tull—Archaeological study of Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Aboriginal culture in the Geelong Region. Fauna survey—Floating Islands, Stony Rises 
Fauna survey: Pt Richards Flora & Fauna Reserve Bird Group: John Newman—Birds of Northern Territory 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
Excursion (Mid-week): Barwon Water Black Rock Sewerage Excursion: Sheoak Picnic Ground, Lorne 
Treatment Plant and nearby wetlands. Mid-week Bird Excursion: Armstrong Creek 
Bird Group: Members night—Richard and Margaret Alcorn, SEANA picnic 
David Tytherleigh, Chrissy Freestone 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Brisbane Ranges—Lower 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground to Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 5243 7037 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 5247 1537 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

i Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 July 2016 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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